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place of the well-established fiaccidum. In Lepto- 
gium tnicrophyllum the well-known specific name 
is altered to fragrans, a name which has been 
rejected by many authors on account of its in¬ 
appropriateness, Lichen fragrans being merely 
an accidental fragrant state. It is difficult to 
understand why aeruginosa' (Chsenotheca, p. 8) 
displaces stemonea , since in the accompanying list 
of synonyms the first date assigned to aerugino- 
sum is 1813, whilst that for stemoneum is 1810. 
Naturally there are many alterations in the status 
of a plant according to the personal views of the 
author. 

For the distribution and frequency of the species 
too close a dependence is placed on the specimens 
in the Museum, and too little regard is paid to 
independent investigations. Cumberland is given 
as “the only British locality” (a phrase of too 
common occurrence) for the frequent Pertusaria 
wulfenii var. rugosa. Lecanora pallida (albella ) 
cannot be considered “rather rare,” and Pla- 
cynthium nigrum form triseptatum is not “rare.” 
Schisoma lichinodeum occurs not only on Ben 
Lawers, “the only locality,” but also on the 
neighbouring Killin hills; and Synalissa intricata 
is found in more than one locality. 

The iodine reactions for the Collemas are not 
always rightly stated; both C. pulposum and 
C. multifidum give a negative reaction, and not 
a reddish one. 

The figure on p. xv represents a biatoroid 
rather than a biatorine apothecium. The spores 
of Acarospora squamulosa on plate 52 are given 
as almost spherical and approximately 7x6 g, 
whereas the text (p. 333) rightly gives them as 
8-12 x 4-5 jm. 

_ Considering the magnitude of the work, such 
discrepancies are few, and the author can have 
the satisfaction of knowing that it is the most 
useful work on British lichenology which has 
hitherto been published. W. W. 


IMPERIAL TELEGRAPH FACILITIES 
AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION. 
Telegraphy, Aeronautics, and War. By Charles 
Bright. Pp. xvii + 407. (London : Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 1918.) Price 16s. net. 

HIS volume comprises seventeen addresses 
and articles on inter-imperial communication 
given before the London Chamber of Commerce, 
the Royal Society of Arts, etc., and contributed 
to the Quarterly Review, Nineteenth Century, 
Empire Review, etc. ; seven memoranda upon 
aeronautics by the author, presented to Govern¬ 
ment Departments; and two popular lectures on 
the war. These three subjects are correlated, and 
their treatment, as it were, is brought up to date, 
in an introduction of seventy-four pages, which 
constitutes a valuable adjunct to the collection. 

The chapters are all of substantial and practical 
interest—the forcible expression of the views of 
a man who thinks with a view to action. Taken 
together, the predominating impression that they 
give is that Mr. Bright is no pacifist as regards 
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either the war or any subject of which he treats- 
He is so combative that, in reading, one almost 
feels constrained to lift one’s arm to ward off a 
blow ! You want him to be on your side ! Then all 
is well and forcibly put, and there is a great mass 
of interesting and valuable matter clearly 
expressed. 

Mr. Bright has devoted a large part of his life 
to the subject of cable communication, and his 
chapters on that subject cover the whole range— 
apart from technical matters, which he has sought 
to exclude. The paper reprinted from the Navy 
League Annual, 1911—12, on “The Importance 
of Inter-Imperial Telegraphy,” is a strong plea 
that in such matters our Government should think 
imperially. In similar strain he draws a moral 
from the Atlantic cable system, urging that the 
allowance of the handing over of the control of 
British-made and British-owned cables, even to the 
L T nited States, was unpardonable on any terms. 
Mr. Bright’s long and strenuous advocacy of 
“All-British” cable routes for strategic reasons 
has certainly been amply justified during the Great 
War. 

While one could not agree without demur to the 
whole of Mr. Bright’s presentment of the scheme 
for “Administration of Imperial Telegraphs ” (as, 
for example, where he fails to realise that the 
difference in profit from the working of the tele¬ 
phone system by the late National Telephone Co. 
and by the Post Office is due almost entirely 
to the substantially improved scales of pay 
awarded to the operating staff), it must be ad¬ 
mitted that he shows a masterly grip of the 
general situation, and his concluding words about 
ourselves and the Colonies—“surely it is desirable 
that we should think together, act together, and, 
if necessary, fight together, in a common cause ” 
—seem now to have more substantial reality than 
they could have had in April, 1914, when they 
were spoken. 

It is a little surprising to find so independent 
a thinker tending to accept the popular view of 
the Civil Service. The Service is a profession, 
and you can no more make it “commercial ” than 
you can make the Bar “religious,” or the City 
“scientific.” Those who know best realise that 
the new Government Departments—administered 
and controlled by “business” men, and infused 
with “business” ideals—present all the worst 
characteristics of the Civil Service, and few of 
its merits. The only distinctive merit of the new 
departments is that ignorance has permitted them 
to “kick over the traces”; but the enlightenment 
of only three or four years has gone a long way 
to neutralise that merit. If they are to extricate 
themselves from their entanglements, it will be 
years before they can be demobilised. 

The Civil Service, which contains a fairly satis¬ 
factory proportion of men who possess real busi¬ 
ness ability (capable of “ running ” something much 
bigger than a ’bus !), must be diagnosed on quite 
different lines if its ills are ever to be effectively 
treated. Mr. Bright, however, evidently does to 
a very appreciable extent understand that the 
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bigger a business becomes, the nearer its system 
of business and its relation to its staff approxi¬ 
mate to Civil Service conditions—boards of 
directors do not differ essentially from Govern¬ 
ment Ministries, Boards, Offices, or whatever their 
title may be, except in the extent and bulk of the 
business controlled. 

The book is certainly full of thought and of 
detailed information, and is good reading, inas¬ 
much as it helps us to understand what important 
things we have left undone that we ought to have 
done. It is not too late to do them now. 

A. J. S. 


THE ART OF TRAVEL. 

Handbook of Travel. Prepared by the Harvard 
Travellers’ Club. Pp. 544. (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 19T7.) Price 2.50 
dollars. 

HP HIS volume has been prepared by various 
J- members of the Harvard Travellers’ Club in 
the hope of promoting intelligent travel and 
observation. Mr. G. M. Allen is the editor, while 
Prof. W. M. Davis seems to have been mainly 
responsible for the choice of authors. Books of 
this nature written by experts are not numerous, 
and though they appeal more to strenuous tourists 
than to serious travellers, they nevertheless have 
their uses, particularly in more technical matters. 
Observation is an attribute of most boys, but in 
later life it is hard to teach. American schooling 
probably does more than our own to develop it, 
but the Boy Scout, movement, in its best phases, 
is its great nursery. The next generation of 
travellers may well prove more observant and not 
less resourceful than the last. 

The first chapter, by Mr. W. B. Cabot, on 
“Camp and Travel in the North Country,” is a 
fascinating account of woodlore and scoutcraft on 
the edge of civilisation, despite the author’s irri¬ 
tating and ungraceful style. Chapters on tropical 
and arctic travel are useful and trustworthy guides. 
In the latter the pyramid-shaped tent, 6 ft. high, 
should be mentioned. The cover is supported by 
four bamboos meeting at the summit in aluminium 
sockets. The opening is a funnel, in the middle 
of one side, lashed after exit or entrance to exclude 
drift. The tent has the advantages of being light 
and of resisting any wind. During a blizzard it 
snows up and so is protected from both wind and 
snow. There are useful chapters on medicine and 
surgery and on determining positions. Dr. 
Hamilton Rice adds some notes on traverse 
surveys in South America. Among the other 
papers may be mentioned a very clear and instruc¬ 
tive one on meteorology by Prof. R. DeC. 
Ward, and some condensed notes on geo¬ 
graphical and geological observation by Prof. 
W. M. Davis. Prof. Davis describes the necessary 
mental equipment of a traveller as a moderate 
fund of geographical knowledge, an appropriate 
terminology, and a desire to do good work. This 
he thinks is sufficient for an empirical record of 
plainly visible facts. He does well to insist that 
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care should be taken not to give a wrong impres¬ 
sion by the use of inappropriate adjectives and of 
unnecessary superlatives. Florid language mars 
many records of travel. 

The notes on natural history deal mainly with 
vertebrates and insects. More attention might 
well be paid to other invertebrates, since their 
collection is often neglected. It would be well to 
emphasise that fish are best preserved by fixing 
in formalin, and subsequent changes in graded 
strengths of spirit. A chapter on map-reading 
might be added. Elementary as such in¬ 
struction may seem, it would prove useful, for few 
people, even if in the habit of consulting maps, are 
able to make full use of them. Cartography is 
not self-obvious, and, like other forms of notar 
tion, must be learnt. Some notes on scales and 
projections should certainly find a place in the 
book. 

The volume has a compact, handy form which 
certainly enhances its usefulness. Most chapters 
have short bibliographies, some of which might, 
with advantage be extended. R. N. R. B. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

War Nursing. What Every Women Should 
Know. Red Cross Lectures. By Prof. C-. 
Richet. Translated by Helen de Vere Beau- 
clerk. Pp. xi+119. (London: William Heine- 
mann, 1918.) Price 35. 6 d. net. 

It may be desirable that the nurse should have 
the scientific grounding outlined in this book, but 
to term it “War Nursing ” is entirely a misnomer, 
for of the subject of nursing proper the book 
contains little. 

Commencing with an introduction on the line 
of conduct of the nurse, the first chapter deals 
with antisepsis. The microbial basis of sepsis is 
discussed, and brief remarks are offered on the 
ideal antiseptic and on the antiseptic substances 
commonly in use. Anajsthesia is then considered 
from the physiological point of view, but no hints 
are given on the practical administration of anass- 
thetics. It is difficult to understand why this 
subject is included; either the nurse will not 
administer anaesthetics when it is unnecessary, or, 
if she does, practical details should have been 
given. The third chapter deals with foods— 
questions of calories and nutritive values—but, 
again, no details are given for feeding the sick. 

Haemorrhage is next considered, likewise with 
a similar lack of any practical instruction how 
to deal with an emergency haemorrhage. In the 
two concluding chapters the subjects of fever and 
asphyxia are dealt with mainly from the physio¬ 
logical point of view, but why the last named 
should be included in a popular manual is difficult 
to understand. 

A table of quantities—the carbohydrate and 
nitrogenous contents of foodstuffs and strengths 
of antiseptic solutions—occupies the last page. 
Here mistakes occur, c.g. solutions of carbolic 
acid 3 per 1000, and of boric acid 7^ per 1000, 
are far too weak for practical use. 
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